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ABSTRACT 

There seem to be at least five separate concents of 
generation currently in use: (1) developmental staoe; (2) ranked 

descent: (?) age homogeneous qroun; (L) time span; and (R) ’'spirit of 

the age." The* iast concept differs from the first four because it 
refers to content rather than structure. Most current writings use 
this last definition. Most of the issues of generation center around 
the three respective social systems of the individual, the family, 
and the society. For the individual, his generation is part of his 
identity. The greatest differentiation o f generations is probably 
seen within the family. Each rank of descent and each developmental 
stage is iikelv to be recognized. l‘n society, there may be only two 
significant generations: those who are not full members of society 
and those who are. The study of generation gap can be clarified by 
considering two dimensions. The first is the amount of transmission 
of culture. The second is the amount of effort needed to negotiate 
the gap or the amount of conflict involved in the transition. Ry 
combining these two dimensions, we get four types of generation oap 
situations, ranging from the most serene to the most explosive. It is 
more important to know which of these four is most probable than to 
ask whether there is or is not a gap. (SJ) 
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What do we mean when we talk about "generation?" Are we thinking about 
the Individual's progress from one stage to the next? Or about Interpersonal 
relationships between family members? Or about cultural transmission? When 
we use the term "generation gap," do we mean a transitional crisis of develop- 
ment? Or are we referring to conflict between parents and children? Or are 
we perhaps thinking about social change? 

In my own efforts to study transmission of personality within the family, 
I have found myself stumbling over strange semantic confusions and logical 
dilemmas whenever I tried to think or read about the concept of "generation." 
In the following discussion I will lay out some of the definitions and Issues 
I think I have untangled from this mess. 

In the first place, there seem to be at least five separate concepts of 
generation Inctrculetlon. I'm going to define them In a moment. In the 
second place, there seems to be confusion about whether the locus of discus- 
sion Is the Individual, the family, or the larger society. I'm going to try 
to point out some of the Implications of these loci. And In the third place, 
most writing on "generation" revolves around two chief dimensions of analysis: 
amount of change on the one hand, and degree of conflict or effort Involved 
on the other hand. 

* Reguests for reprints after September, 1970, may be addressed to the author 
at the Department of Psychology, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 
48202. 
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Definitions 

Now for the first point— <the five different concepts or definitions of 
"generation." For your convenience, they are itemized In Figure I of the 
handout sheet. The first of these, which deals with the Individual, is 
developmental stage . Here generation Is seen as a blologlcel-soclal-psycho- 
loglcal phenomenon. This meaning underlies arguments about the younger 
generations difficulties in becoming adults, whether because of lack of 
opportunity for meaningful participation In a decadent social order or because 
of poor modeling bnhavlor on the part of their elders. 

Generation as developmental stage Is partially tied to chronological 
age, though not everybody of the same age Is at the same stage of development. 
This is Increasingly true with age. The age range for the middle-age genera- 
tion Is much broader than that for the adolescent generation. Or at least It 
used to be. 

The second definition of "generation" Is ranked descent . This refers to 
the family scene. While generation rank may be traced from a significant 
dead ancestor, this kind of lineage orientation Is not common In our society. 
Host family research uses a measure of ranked descent that either counts down 
from the oldest living family member or up or down from an Index porson. 

Generation as ranked descent is Independent of chronological age. A 
second-generation family member may be $ days old or 75 years old. A group 
of 20-year olds may Include people who are first ranked^descent generation or 
fourth rankad-deseent generation. Generation rank is also a contingent desig- 
nation. A person's rank depends on the survival of other people: his parents 
and grandparents. It Is therefore relatively unstable. One could be second 
generation on Honday and first generation on Tuesday. Generation rank can 
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provide identity and role within the family, but his Identity or role may have 
little general Izabll I ty to nonfamily relationships. How many of our friends' 
generational ranked-descent status do we know? 

Because It Is a contingent designation and because it has Its locus In 
the family, the generation as ranked descent concept has Interpersonal Impli- 
cations and Interpersonal applications. In studies where the topic Is parent- 
child relationships, the generational meontng that Is usually Intended Is that 
of ranked descent. 

The third meaning of generation Is that of age-homogeneous group or age 
cohort. Where the developmental-stage meaning derives from the study of the 
Individual, and the ranked-descent meaning from the study of the family, this 
third meaning, age group, derives from the social system. It cuts across family 
lines and verges on subculture status. This Is the term we mean when we talk 
about "youth groups" or "the aged." 

There are two kinds of age group generations: lifelong ones and temporary 
ones. In lifelong groups, people belong throughout their life. They get older, 
but their age-group generation stays the same. This kind of age-group genera- 
tion generally has a historical derivation and character. For example, we 
speak of the generation of those born at the turn of the century, or of the 
Depression generation. Kannhelm (I9$2) emphasizes the "noncontemporaneity of 
the contemporaneous." That Is, all people living at the same time do not 
share the same history. Critical events have hit them at different points In 
their life cycle and thus affected them In different ways. Americans born at 
the turn of the century were adolescents or young adults at the time of the 
first World War, for Instance, it was a different historical event for them 
than for their contemporaries who were born even ten <„ ars earlier or later. 
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The temporary kind of age-group generation lasts only for a limited part 
of the life span. While the lifelong age group may be said to be pinned to 
historical events, the temporary age group Is located about critical transi- 
tion points In the life cycle. It has been most frequent In youth, during the 
transition Into adulthood and full membership In society. Once adult status 
is reached, this kind of age-group generation disintegrates and Its former 
members merge with all the other adults. If old age or post retirement becomes 
a bona fide leisure subculture, distinct from a preceding middle-adult work 
subculture, the transition to old age could change from a mere sloughing off 
of workaday characteristics, known locally as disengagement, to an acquisition 
of f new set of leisure-time characteristics. This transition could then be- 
come the same kind of critical point as the present youth-lnlo-adul thood 
passage. Given such hypothetical circumstances, It might be that temporary 
age groups would be formed to ease this new transition. And we would see 
bands of pre-aged adults protesting the Irrelevance of the leisure establish- 
ment. 

Elsenstadt's Fro m Generation to Generation (1956) Is an extensive study 
of age groups, particularly youth groups. He reviews their role In different 
kinds of societies to understand the conditions that lead people of the same 
age to unite. 

Present-day youth groups seem to cut across not only family lines but, 
according to popular writers at least, almost alt other boundaries as well-- 
sax, social class, and nation. To the extent that such groups become autono- 
mous and Isolated from the rest of society, they might be regarded as social 
breakdown phenomena. A functioning social system should presumably Incor- 
porate everybody--or almost everybody. There will perhaps always be a few 
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outlaws who just couldn't fit Into any society, but when there are large num- 
bers of people who no longer can fit into the regular system, that system can 
no longer be considered effective. Maybe youth groups become powerful when 
the more age-dlversl f led or complex systems decay. In fact, maybe it Is that 
they presage a total disorganization of our culture which causes so much 
"generation-gap" anxiety today. 

Most discussions about generations as age groups tend to bifurcate the 
population at the point of entry Into adulthood, with a single older generation 
being pitted against a single younger generation. There Is Youth vs. Estab- 
lishment, or "under and over 30." 

Now for the fourth definition of generation— that of time span , in this 
sense, a generation used to be considered 30 years. The generation theories 
of the German and French sociologists at the beginning of this century were 
based on what looked like historical evidence for a 30-year unit to social 
change--t)at significant events end changes occurred every 30 years. 8ecause 
this corresponds roughly to the number of years between parents and children 
and between consecutive age groups, It came to be used as an almost mystically 
ordained time Interval or unit. Today, 20 years seems a more meaningful 
generational distance than 30 years. And some say that generations are no 
longer appropriate units for social change; that age cohorts or time spans of 
3 or k years is more to the point. In this way, siblings could belong to two 
generations, and the difference between parent and child-even If only 20 years 
In time— may be 5 generations. 

This shortening may be related to such biological and social factors as 
age of sexual maturity and age of marriage, or social maturity. There are 
secular trends for both earlier age of sexual maturity and earlier age of 
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marriage. Fertility Is also, of course, a factor. For example, the use of 
ranked-descent generations can become meaningless If the number of years be- 
tween oldest and youngest child In a family Is 30 years, particularly If there 
are many children spread In between. 

The fifth generation concept Is the German hlstorlcnl-ci ltural one of 
Zeitgeist or "spirit of the age." This differs from the previous four meanings 
of generation because It refers to content rather than structure. It refers 
to the style characteristics that distinguish one age fron the next. For 
example, In many of the fine arts, a classical, formal Zeitgei st Is followed 
by a romantic, loose style. Those current writings on "generation gap" that 
consist of fascinated descriptions of the dress, morals, and manners of "hip- 
pies" are within this tradition. 

Issues 

I will only have time to list a few of the Issues Involved In the discus- 
sions on generations. For a somewhat more detailed exposition I refer you to 
a paper now In press (Troll, 1970). 

Three of the Issues of generation center around the three respective social 
systems of the Individual, the family, and the society. For the Individual, 
his generation Is part of his Identity. This could mean either his develop- 
mental stage or his age group, our first and third definitions of generation. 

Each Individual has generational Identities both In his family and In the 
larger society. These Identities may be congruent, independent, or out of 
phase with each other. For example, a youth of 20 today who Is third genera- 
tion In ranked descent In his family, a visible "hippie," and an adolescent 
In maturation, could be considered synchronous or congruent In generational 
statuses. If he had been first generation in his family, he might have been 
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expected to have achieved more of an adult status and his "hippie" group mem- 
bership and culture might be more Inappropriate. If he had been third genera- 
tion, an adolescent In social maturation, and untouched by the Zeitgeist he 
would have been equally Incongruous. 

The greatest differentiation of generations Is probably seen within the 

family. Each rank of descent and each developmental stage is likely to be 

not 

recognized. Parents wl I Infuse with grandparents after a certain age. Young- 
adult status Is different from middle-age status, and middle-age status Is dif- 
ferent from old-age status. Each stage of childhood has its due. It makes a 
difference whether one Is first ranked-descent generation and therefore the next 
to die, or third ranked-descent generation and well buffered In that respect. 

In the larger social system, there may be only two significant generations: 
those who are not full members of society (children and, often, old people), 
and those who are. 

Dimensions of Analysis 

As I said In the beginning, the study of "generation gap" can be clarified 

by considering two dimensions. The first is the amount of transmission of 

culture, or Its converse, the size of the gap. The second Is the amount of 

effort needed to negotiate the gap or, alternately, the amount of conflict 

Involved In the transition. By combining these two dimensions, we get four 

types of "generation-gap" situations. These are shown In Figures 2 and 3 of 

the handout sheet. Figure 2 applies to the generatlon-as-age group definition 

and therefore the societal aspect of the generation-gap situation. Figure 3, 

which Is really Just a variant of Figure 2, applies to the generatlon-as- 

the 

developmental stage definition, and therefore Individual aspect of the genera- 

A 

tlon-gap situation. 
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The most serene type Is A In Figure 2 or A 1 In Figure 3* The gop Is 
minimal, the transmission Is high, and the amount of conflict, hostility, or 
effort is low. From society's point of view (A In Figure 2) there would be a 
"passing of the torch." We would expect to see this type where cultural uni- 
formity Is high. The corresponding individual situation (A 1 in Figure 3) la 
one of easy, smooth development. Even the term "stages" would be Inappropriate 
here because there are no clear demarcations from one pv> i »?t In development to 
the next. We should expect to see Type A 1 where cultural discontinuity Is low. 

Type 8 or B 1 deals with situations where the gap is great but the transi- 
tion remains smooth. This could be applied to the world view of our present- 
day al Una ted youth. The gap between where they are or want to be and where 
they would have to be as full members of society Is wider than they care to 
Jump. Adulthood as It exists hat no value -'or them. Hopefully, a new and dif- 
ferent system will evolve, and without violence. In Situation B 1 , there Is a 
clear end of one developmental stage and entry Into another, perhaps marked by 
a ceremonial but peaceful rite of passage. 

Type C or C, high transmission Is combined with high conflict or affect 
or effort. From the societal point of view, there Is a "palace revolt." In 
the family, a vigorous attempt Is made by the son to oust the father from 
leadership. For the Individual, the effort required to go from one develop- 
mental stage to the next Is disproportionately large and may lead to "Individual 
agony" or personality disorder. 

Type 0 or O' Is the most explosive. High gap and high conflict lead to 
social revolution or Individual metamorphosis. In either case, there Is marked 
qualitative change. This Is the goal of the young activists of today and the 
fear of the Establishment. 
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There are clearly three kinds of "generation gap." B, C, and 0. It may 
be more revealing of the state of a society or Individual or family to know 
which kind Is most frequent or probable than to ask whether there Is or Is not 
a gap. Certainly the fears that any evidence for difference between genera* 
tlons points inevitably to the existence of Type 0 arc exaggerated. Our 
accumulating data on similarities In values between college students a.id their 
parents (Bengtson, 1970; Troll, Neugarten, and Kralnes, 1969) contra I r.d I cates 
such a conclusion. 
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